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Victor Hugo. 


THE novelist whose romances gave Punch unfailing chances 
for parodies, the poet whose innovations angered beyond 
words the literary worthies of France, the Senator and Peer 
of France who became a tribune of the people, the Legitimist 
who was a favorite of the Bourgeois King, the republican 
who made republicans furious by defending Communists 
from persecution, lies in state in the Panthéon at Paris and 
will soon be buried there after a funeral in which every grade 
of society, and every shade of political faith, unless it be the 
Bonapartists, are eager to take part. Victor Hugo belonged 
to the nobility by virtue of a noble grandfather and a right 
to the title of Viscount awarded himself. At one time he 
was as much of a bourgeois as a poet could be. Birth, bring- 
ing up, and certain passages of his life, endear him to the 
middle class. His novels of the past, like ‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris,’ and of the present, like ‘ Les Misérables,’ testify to the 
warmth of his devotion to the interests of the breadwinners, 
the toilers, the downtrodden, and even the jailbirds. The 
charge of inconsistency which assailed him is not heard. As 
long ago as 1853 he wrote from exile in the island of Jersey 
that Ney and Murat were thought much of for rising from 
cooper to Marshal of France, from stable-boy to King, but 
he could feel a more legitimate pride in reprinting together 
the odes of his childhood and youth, full of royalism, and 
those of his maturity, democratic as they were. ‘ In that 
bitter combat against prejudices imbibed with one’s milk, in 
that slow and rough development from the false to the true, 
one must pay for one’s moral progress with a material sacri- 
fice, abandon some profit, strip oneself of some pet vanity, 
renounce the good things and honors of the world, risk one’s 
fortune, risk one’s family, risk one’s life.’ All France has 
accepted this self-vindication ; Hugo has lain in a sarcoph- 
agus beneath that Arc de Triomphe of which, hardly out 
of his teens, he sang 

Léve-toi jusqu’aux cieux, portique de victoire ! 

Que le géant de notre gloire 

Puisse passer sans se courber ! 
and has found the giant for whom the arch is bidden to reach 
upward to the sky—himself, rather than the glory of France ! 
For if there was a giant in France it was Victor Hugo, the 
survivor of the terrible defeats of 1812 and 1870, the last 
veteran who with the pen fought the war of Romanticism 
against Classicism, the scathing satirist who opposed the 
third Napoleon at home and in exile, the middle-aged man 
who again and again refused amnesty at the hands of a ty- 
rant, the white-bearded exile who returned to Paris in Sep- 
tember of 1870, was recognised, surrounded, taken from 
his carriage, and borne along the Boulevard in triumph on 
the shoulders of a well-dressed mob. Beside him the other 
literary men look small. Lamartine and Chateaubriand ap- 


proach nearer, but Musset, Banville, Sully Prudhomme, are 
far below.. In prose Balzac may be called as great a novelist, 
but he lacked the magnificent romance of Hugo, and was 
indeed realistic beyond much profit of comparison. 
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Daudet, Theuriet, and other recent men, are also of the 
Balzac school; but they cannot be mentioned with him as 
Balzac can. They are not of theopinion expressed by Hugo 
in the preface to the second Edition of ‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris :’—‘ Never think there is anything arbitrary or 
changeable in the number of parts comprising that whole, 
that mysterious microcosm you call drama or romance. 
Once the book is published, once the sex of the work, virile 
or not, has been recognized and proclaimed, once the child 
has given his first cry—he is born, there he is, thus was he 
made, father or mother can do no more for him, he belongs 
to the air and sunlight, let him live or die as he is. Is your 
book a failure? So much the worse. Add no chapters to 
a failure. Is your romance consumptive? Will it not walk? 
You can never give it the necessary breath. Does your play 
limp? Believe me, do not equip it with a wooden leg! 

This is the splendid outburst of a Romanticist; the peer of 
Delacroix the painter, Barye the sculptor of animals, Millet 
who sympathized as deeply with the working-classes, of 
Raspail, the chemist Radical, and of many others now dead. 

Hugo had in his ancestry two streams which might go far 
to furnish a physical basis for certain developments of his 
genius. His father’s family belonged to Lorraine, where 
Teutonic blood is in the ascendant ; his mother to La Vendée, 
where the Old Keltic blood and language survive. Polliti- 
cally he followed first the legitimatist faith of his mother who 
had been ‘ tracked’ by the Revolutionists during the famous 
Vendéan revolt, and came to the republicanism of his father, 
a distinguished general, only after he had learned to know 
the world. In literature he underwent the same change. 
First a classicist in his poetry, facile and wordy with the 
natural gift of language of a Breton, he became later far more 
epigrammatic—French ; but, strange to say, at the same 
time far more romantic and rough—German. The paternal 
element in his make-up, rude, original, bold and public- 
spirited, only asserted itself during the conflicts of his ma- 
turer years. He did not think of breaking the yoke of 
pseudo-classicism without having tried his hand at it, but 
when he had once declared war, the world discovered that a 
new talent was present, and France, beneath the din of 
detraction, was dimly aware that she had brought forth a 
genius. 

Hugo’s relations to America have been mainly general and 
philanthropic. He has had small influence on American 
literature. He was not so original a poet as Poe was in his 
narrow way— Poe, whom it is still the fashion in some 
quarters to underrate, to denounce, to bark at, because forty 
years ago he displeased certain not very original poets by his 
intemperate but mainly truthful criticisms. Walt Whitman 
has many of the characteristics of Hugo. Like him Whit- 
man began with very simple rhymes in ordinary metres and 
in later life broke through all the rules. About 1850 Hugo 
seems to have learned in the school of adversity the beauty 
of democratic principles which came to Whitman naturally 
through his birth and education. Both bear in physical 
looks and the nature of their work a strong Hollandish or 
Flemish cast, which may be detected in their robust figures 
and large features, their big hands and feet, their enjoyment 
of literary work in quantity ; more or less, also, in their dis- 
dain of finish in workmanship, and, let us also acknowledge, 
their love of repetitions. Hugo’s democracy was more in- 
tellectual than Whitman’s, as one might expect ; he believed 
in, and, to some extent, practised democracy ; Whitman lives 
it. Both have had their epochs of neglect and violent at- 
tack ; both their day of recognition $ but it seems hard to 
associate with the dead Frenchman, at whose bier all Europe 
mourns, the living American poet of whom few among his 
own countrymen take heed ; it is hard, because it calls at- 
tention to the bitter contrast. 

Hugo buried like a king or aconqueror in the Panthéon is 
indeed great ; the act is as honorable to the nation who a 
preciates him as to the dead. Compare it with the Poet's 
Corner at the Metropolitan Museum—a slavish imitation by 
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mediocrities whose fustian and self-seeking would cause poor 
Poe, did he know it, to turn in his grave. . Here are the 
pushing, spouting nobodies and hacks to whom the honor- 
ing of a great poet is‘entrusted by us. Yonder are the best 
men of France pressing about the Panthéon to catch a 
glimpse of Hugo's hearse. Is the moral clear enough? 
Literature, art, science will not flourish, unless a loyal and 
grateful public stands ready to appreciate and applaud. 





Reviews 
United States Statistics.* 

Tom Hoop’s contempt for the kind of humanity called 
‘ statistical fellows’ is perhaps shared in some degree by all 
reflective persons, who perceive that the mathematical ac- 
count of anything whatever is not the most satisfactory. 
And yet the statistical conception of things is a natural one ; 
for all things are to us either great or small, and there we 
have the notion of comparison ; and as the next notion is 
how great or how small, the measurements and the figures 
follow. That the United States is a very great country the 
people who inhabit it firmly believe, and figures are not 
necessary to convince them ; but just how great it is, and 
all the measurable peculiarities of its greatness, are facts that 
only a very great many figures can show—and the publishers 
of this volume have undertaken ‘to furnish those figures. 
They have given them certainly in very elaborate detail and 
in a very magnificent form. No finer combined achievement 
of the various arts that go to making a reference-book— 
nothing, we may say, at all comparable to it—has hitherto 
issued from the press in this country. Indeed, great enter- 
prises in book-making are somewhat rare in our history. 
Perhaps the publishing-houses that have made important 
cyclopzedias have put more capital in single enterprises than 
any others. In nearly every other field of combined indus- 
trial and commercial venture, capital is more daring, but the 
book-trade has usually been timid. To issue such a volume 
as this is in splendid contrast with the ordinary spirit of 
hesitation. 

The statistical plan of the book is very simple. All the 
facts are digested under thirteen heads—Physical Geogra- 
phy, Political History, Progress, Population, Mortality, 
Education, Religion, Occupations, Finance and Commerce, 
Agriculture, Live Stock and Products, Manufactures, and 
Miscellaneous. The essential feature is that, while the fig- 
ures are given, the proportionate value of the figures is rep- 
resented to the eye by the graphic method of lines of varying 
length, except in the case of financial and climatic facts, 
where other graphic methods are employed. We are a na- 
tion of farmers, notwithstanding our maritime ambitions, 
our manufacturing activity and our great fertility in inven- 
tion. For while in a tonnage of 15,000,000 employed in our 
trade we ourselves own only 8,000,000, we have four million 
farms, which average 134 acres each ; and these farms, or 
an overwhelming proportion of them, are worked by the 
owners. That is an equality of distribution never before 
paralleled on a similar area, and is a guarantee of political 
and social stability that may well entitle us to snap our 
fingers at all the peddlers of revolutionary and socialistic 
moonshine. The range of climate and versatility of effort 
are shown in the variety of product. Grain, hay and other 
products of the earth are our great staple, and meat is next. 
Flouring and grist mill products are measured by value in 
excess of all our other industries. Cotton, like many other 
kings, has e down in the scale of grandeur. Even the 
dairyman. y and sell him. 

Some* e curiosities of these figures are noticeable. 
Maine, for instance, is that one of all the States in which 
consumption is most prevalent and fatal; but the general 
ratio of deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs is 

Colorado is next to 


* Scribner’s Statistical Atlas of the United States. By Fletcher W. Hewes and 
Henry Gannett. $30. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Nevada in this respect—a fact which seems to indicate that 
the high and dry plateaus are not such salutary regions as 
has been thought. Pneumonia, whose ravages have within 
recent years attracted so much attention in this region, is 
more fatal than any other disease in Washington Territory. 
Other curiosities of disease will surprise those who com- 
monly look upon the great cities as seed-beds of all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, since they seem to indicate that many 
maladies supposed to be related to filth, vice or want, are 
worst in the rural regions. Diphtheria, for instance, is pro- 
portionally worse in Utah than in any other place, far worse 
than in any State with great cities. Wyoming Territory has 
the worst record for scarlet fever. Connecticut has the 
greatest ratio of deaf-mutes to population, Vermont the 
greatest ratio of idiots, the District of Columbia the greatest 
of insane, New Mexico of blind ; and the ratio of paupers 
to population is as follows : New Hampshire has most, and 
Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts follow in the order in 
which they are named. This is not so good a showing as 
we should expect from thrifty New England, whose people 
have for a great while had much to say about pauperism in 
this neighborhood. Neither is New York the worst seat of 
infant mortality, though sometimes in the summer we kill a 
hundred a day. New York is thirty-first in the list which 
shows the ratio of deaths of children under one year old to 
the total population, the State that has the worst record 
standing as number one. 

Many facts in this comparative tableau of our social, com- 
mercial and general condition are calculated to inspire the 
New Yorker with a good opinion of the Empire State. 
Twenty-six other States have a larger proportion of idiots 
than we have; but we contribute the great number of 
1,500,000 men and boys engaged in useful occupations, and 
the annual product of our manufacturing industry is worth 
$180,000,000,000. Our farmers raise more hay than is 
raised in any other State, and have cows enough to turn it 
into 230,000,000 gallons of milk, 120,000,000 pounds of 
butter, and 8,000,000,000 pounds of cheese ; so that with a 
cracker or two we can live without making any demands 
upon the charity of our neighbors whose dairies are less well 
stocked. 





Revision, in Bible and Liturgy.* 

Dr. CHAMBERS probably yields more than he intends to 
the modern love of change, when he allows his title to speak 
of the ‘ Revised Old Testament’ (1), since the whole pur- 
pose underlying the new version is to do better justice in 
English to revealed truth, which is avowed to be unalterable 
and therefore no subject for revisal. Besides this, there is 
still some ignorant idolatry of the Authorized Version, 
which it is a pity to countenance, evenin form. The book 
which bears this title is unpretentious in its claims, simple 
in its method, careful and conscientious in its execution. 
It begins with ‘ The Need of a Revision’ and ‘ The Method 
of the Revision,’ discusses thereafter ‘The Text of the 
Old Testament,’ illustrates the changes made by the Revisers 
in four chapters of detailed examples, devotes one chapter 
to ‘ The American Appendix’ and others to ‘ The Impor- 
tance of the Old Testament’ and‘ The Names of the Re- 
visers.’ On the whole, the volume gives a very fair and 
satisfactory notion of the kind of changes made, and the 
reasons which influenced the Revisers in making them. It 
does not address an audience of scholars, but it will contrib- 
ute largely to that gradual, popular decision as to the merits 
of the New Version which must finally determine the ques- 
tion of its use. No one of the American Committee was 
better fitted than Dr. Chambers, by learning, calm temper 
and power of terse statement, to perform just this service. 
The chief criticism to which it is open is its attitude with 
reference to the original Hebrew text. Many people whose 





hg nion to the Revised Old Testament. By Talbot W. Chambers, 
zt. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. (2) The Book Annexed to the Report of the 
oint Cemmittee on the Book of Common Prayer. New York: James Pott & Co, 
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judgment is of weight will regret that the Revised Version 
has adhered so absolutely to the Massoretic text. But the 
preface to this version enables us at least to understand the 
conservatism of the Revisers in this respect when it says, 
“the state of knowledge on the subject is not at present such 
as to justify any attempt at an entire reconstruction of the 
text,’ and more in the same vein. The difference between 
this and the statements of the ‘Companion ’—‘ we have a 


substantially correct copy of the original documents, and one 


worthy of all confidence’ (p. 64) and ‘ the English Bible is 
a version of the Hebrew Bible as we have it from the hands 
of them to whom ‘‘ were committed the oracles of God,’’’ 
(p. 174)—is the difference between open-eyed, if cautious, 
scholarship, and tradition-loving scholasticism. 

“The Book Annexed’ (2), which antedated by a little the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament, is the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer with the alterations proposed at the last General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is 
only one among the many signs of the productive vitality 
which is a marked characteristic of that Church, that it has 
moved, under no pressure from the claims of divine truth, 
but simply in the exercise of its practical judgment, toward 
an enrichment and increased flexibility of its noble liturgy. 
Among the more important changes proposed are modifica- 
tions in the Order for Evening Prayer, for the sake of variety 
—the chief being an Office of the Beatitudes, for optional 
use,—the appearance of the Venite in full, and of the Bene- 
dictuses in the Morning “Prayer, and of the Magnificat and 
the Nunc Dimittis in the Evening Prayer, the appointment 
of a new feast-day—that of the Transfiguration, on August 6, 
—new offices for Ash Wednesday, Thanksgiving Day, and 
the Burial of Infants, and a ‘ Short Office for Sundry Occa- 
sions.’ There are various changes in other offices, and be- 
sides these are new prayers, canticles, etc. All the changes 
either reproduce old liturgical features or are conceived in 
the spirit of the liturgical traditions of the Church of Eng- 
land. Asa minor, but unmistakable, indication of a sense 
of fitness and propriety worthy of wide imitation, may be 
cited this addition to the ‘Form of Prayer for Persons 
under Sentence of Death :’ ‘ Notice.—It is judged best that 
the criminal should not make any public profession or dec- 
laration.’ A ‘ Guide,’ given with each copy of the book, 
serves to point out the variations from the familiar Prayer- 
book. There is some debate as to whether the Committee’s 
work can be finally passed upon by the General Convention 
of 1886, or must lie over until 1889. It is certainly to be 
hoped that—whether in one year or four—the result of so 
much well-directed care may be substantially adopted. 





** Memoirs of an ex-Minister.’’ * 

THERE are people to whom the simple record, ‘ Dined 
yesterday with the duke,’ is full of delicious significance. 
Such will find much food for reflection in the memoirs of the 
Earl of Malmesbury, to whom such adventures as dining at 
the Tuileries and supping at Windsor have been matters of 
everyday occurrence, and who mentions carelessly that he 
ran across Gladstone at the Carlton Club and had a long 
talk with him, or was buttonholed by Disraeli soon after 
breakfast, with the gracious ease and unconsciousness of one 
certainly to the manner born. Those will be disappointed, 
however, who hope for a little more feast of reason from this 
flow of soul ; who look to hear about the good things that 
have been said at the dinners of dukes, and who think, per- 
haps, to be given a crumb or two that fell from the lips of 
Gladstone or Disraeli when off duty ; who feel that an earl 
who has been the colleague of the Earl of Derby, the inti- 
mate friend of Louis Napoleon, a man privileged to speak of 
Garibaldi, of kings, queens, emperors and men famous in 
science, politics, religion, as the common world speaks of 
John Smith and Henry Jones, must be interesting and have 
something to tell. It seems incredible that the six hundred 


* Memoirs of an ex-Minister. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 


By the Right Hon, the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B, 
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pages should be so dull ; should record hardly an anecdote 
worth preserving, give absolutely no insight into political 
affairs of so much moment, and should neither entertain nor 


instruct. It may be said that the book does not profess to 
be anything but a diary, and that a diary is not expected to 
be brilliant ; but neither is it expected that a diary will be . 
published unless it does happen to be brilliant. The 
memoirs of the Earl of Malmesbury are the dryest possible 
record of personal incidents and historical events. 

It is inexcusable that there should be such a large propor- 
tion of entirely unimportant entries as these :—‘’ June 16, 
Reached Calais at four.—Good Friday. Left for Paris.— 
Feb. 25. Debate again adjourned.—Oct. 16. Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy, who is engaged to Lady Sarah Villiers, has not 
yet returned, so the marriage is postponed.—Nov. 5. Ar- 
rived at Knowsley, and reached London on the roth.— 
Christmas Day. Heron Court. The rivers here are all 
flooded.—May 12. My turn to give the Cabinet dinner.— 
Jan. 8. Thermometer again down to sixteen degrees. —Nov. 
1g. I went to Buckingham.—Nov. 25. ‘The Empress 
Eugenie is going to Osborne on Dec. 5th.—Nov. 18. Re- 
turned to London.’ Page after page of such statistics as 
these are given. Of course great political events are also 
chronicled, but they are merely chronicled. There is noth- 
ing to imply that the author was behind the scenes, except 
the record that he did talk familiarly with kings and dukes. 
Facts of great importance are mentioned, but not more 
interestingly than any one could mention them after hunt- 
ing in cyclopzdias and histories. The English are de- 
feated—the English are victorious—the Sepoys rebel—the 
Civil War breaks out in America—Lincoln is shot ;—but that 
is all. As we begin to read of Delhi and Lucknow, our 
pulses begin to beat with anticipation of something vivid 
and impressive at last ; but the Earl suddenly interrupts his 
diary to say that on the whole he thought it best to omit 
much reference to the Indian mutiny, except just enough to 
save himself from ‘ any accusation of indifference to events 
which stirred England, and, indeed, the whole civilized 
world at the time, with all the emotions to which the human 
mind is liable.’ As he renews the diary and we look for the 
record of events supposed to be more interesting than Luck- 
now, we read: ‘ Nov. 11. I was much grieved at receiving 
news this morning of the death of my cousin, George Harris, 
who had been my private secretary, and was now consul at 
Venice. He was a remarkably clever man, and had, by his 
social qualities and natural ability, obtained great influence 
in the place, and made it almost a legation.’ It is stated in 
the same paragraph that Lucknow was relieved on the 25th, 
with a few statistics of dates and figures, and we are then 
given, on Nov. rth, the particulars of the death of the 
Duchesse de Nemours. On Nov. 14th we learn that ‘ Mrs. 
Augustus Villiers called and told me the cause of the Duch- 
esse de Nemours’ death was ascertained to proceed from a 
simple drop of coagulated blood in one of the arteries. In 
all other respects she was perfectly healthy.’ 

Even good editing with the blue pencil could not, how- 
ever, make of this a valuable book by cutting out so much 
entirely superfluous. What is not superfluous is not inter- 
esting. It is a record of sixty years among eventful occur- 
rences and famous people, which yet does not move us either 
to smiles or tears, or tell us anything we did not know be- 
fore, except such things as it would be quite worthless to try 
to remember. 





‘‘ The Lenape Stone.’’* 

LitTLE Alice of Wonderland was informe oe sae 
not received on one’s birthday were un-birtl@ay presents. 
On the same happy linguistic principle, the subject of Mr. 
Mercer’s neat little book may be styled an un-archzological 
puzzle. Archeology, it would seem, has no further con- 
cern with the matter than to disclaim all connection with it. 





* The Lenape Stone; or, the Indian and the Mammoth, By H. C. Mercer, 
$1.25. New York: G. P, Putuam’s Sons, 
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Such, at least, appears to be the view of the adepts whose 
opinions the author conscientiously cites. Some thirteen 
years ago a young farmer, while ploughing in a field near 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, found a small tablet of slate 
stone, bearing marks of human workmanship. He had 
already gathered in the same neighborhood many flint arrow- 
heads and other Indian relics, and he placed the newly found 
stone with the rest. Nine years afterward, he sold his 
whole collection for a trifle to a youth, the son of a neigh- 
boring magistrate. The tablet, it should be said, when 
found and thus sold, was incomplete, a portion having been 
broken off. The missing fragment was discovered in the 
same field by the farmer, soon after the sale, and was pre- 
sented, gratis, to the holder of the larger portion. The pur- 
chaser and his father both noticed on this larger portion, when 
first obtained, the outline of what they deemed an elephant, 
but apparently thought little more of the matter, until a 
gentleman, better informed on such subjects, drew their 
attention to it, and made the stone the subject of a paper 
read before the Bucks County Historical Society. Mr. 
Mercer thus became interested in the matter, and hence we 
gain his present work. 

The stone is about four inches long, by an inch and a half 
in width. On one side are several of the well-known sym- 
bolic tracings in use among the Indians—rude outlines of 
the tortoise, fish, hawk, deer, pipe, snow-shoe, and sundry 
nondescript figures. On the reverse is an unmistakable 
mammoth, engaged apparently in deadly combat with sever- 
al human assailants, one of whom it has trampled underfoot, 
while the superior powers, indicated by the sun, moon, and 
stars, look down upon the scene, and a sheaf of lightning- 
bolts is hurled by some unseen hand directly against the 
creature’s lofty front. The resemblance of the mammoth to 
the well-known pre-historic carving found in France in the 
cave of La Madeleine, strikes every observer, and seems to 
show the source from which the artist of the tablet derived 
his inspiration. Mr. Mercer has submitted the stone to 
several eminent archzologists and lithologists, who seem to 
be of one accord as to the spurious character of the trac- 
ings. Mr. Putnam, the courteous Curator of the Peabody 
Museum, is indeed considerate enough of the author’s feel- 
Ings to present several alternative views, the sum of which 
seems to be that if the tablet is not an imposture, Mr. Mer- 
cer may feel assured that it is genuine. But this is cold 
comfort. 

The really perplexing, and indeed surprising, part of the 
matter, is that no person connected with the discovery can 
be suspected of any concern in the forgery, all being 
evidently as honest as the day. Nor can the slightest trace 
be found of any person likely to have manufactured the 
tablet and left it for years to the chance of an accidental 
discovery. Mr. Mercer, it must in justice be said, writes 
fairly and sensibly on the subject. He argues stoutly on 
behalf of his ‘ Lenape Stone,’ but does so after the manner 
of a scholar and a gentleman. He has accumulated much 
interesting information on the ‘Mammoth and Indian’ 
question ; and any reader of his work, even though he may 
not concur in the author's views, will find the time given to 
its perusal well and agreeably occupied. 





Eight Recent Books of Verse. 


‘THE MornING BREATH OF JUNE’ is a book of verses, 
illustrated by C. J. Taylor and E. J. Meeker, and published 
by A. Newman Lockwood. It is dedicated to all who have 
helped the suffering poor to breathe the summer air of the 
country. The author likes to trace 

the doubtful dates 
Of deeds for heaven done 
Back to this month, and say they were 
Born of June’s breath and sun. 
He is sure that 
If bold Leander had essayed in June 
To cross thy wave, thou treacherous Hellespont, 
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the gentle month would not have betrayed him. He tells 
the despairing lover : 


Press not thy suit at marriage feast or ball ; 
Distracted beauty will not heed Love's call 
When eyes more dazzling than the jewels bright 
Flash back on torches a surpassing light ; 
* * * * * 
Nor at day’s acme seek secluded bower, 
For the high noon is not Love’s promised hour. 
Trust not thy fortune in the serenade— 
re gn is the time for contemplation made. 
Ask her to walk with thee on June’s first morn, 
Just when, in glory, summer’s month is born ;— 
** * * * * * 
The long resisting one shall grant the boon : 
A conquering ally is the Breath of June. 
And he is confident that 
In that last morning when, in every clime, 
Eternal power shall stop the wheels of time, 
And check the busy seasons as they run— 
*Twill halt the earth beneath June’s morning sun. 





* CALLIRRHOE : Farr RosamunD’ (Henry Holt & Co.) is 
a volume containing two dramatic poems of some length. 
There are many pretty and musical lines in each ; many 
grammatical blunders and false quantities, too. The author 
is a young lady who conceals her identity behind the zom de 
plume of ‘ Michael Field.’ ‘ Fair Rosamund’ is written 
alternately in prose and verse, and contains some things 
that will hardly bear quotation. The author is imbued with 
a certain side of Greek and old English life, and throws her 
deep-dyed fancies into facile blank verse. ‘Though these 
poems appear to be juvenilia, we cannot say yet that they 
betray the delicate and spiritual romance of the juventus 
Tennysoniana.——JAMES A. WHITNEY gives us a pleasant, 
quiet, meditative poem, of Scriptural cast, in ‘Shobab: A 
Tale of Bethesda.’ (N. Tibbals & Son. $1.) It is entirely 
too long, and lacks swiftness and concentration ; but it never 
soars ambitiously on waxen wings to tumble headlong into 
Icarian seas of commonplace. 





‘ Sones in ALL Seasons,’ by James B. Kenyon, (Cupples, 
Upham & Co.) is a little book of ballads, sonnets and mis- 
cellaneous poems. The best are the poems of nature, con- 
taining often some pretty conceit or thoughtful suggestion, as 
when 

the hooting of the owl 
Deepens the hush and loneliness of night. 


The more ambitious poems are less successful, though some- 
times there is a quaint and delicate thought, as in the verses 
to ‘ My Lady:’ 
The earth is fairer since she is, 
And nearer leans the happy sky ; 
And half his terrors death shall miss, 
Because my lady, too, must die. 


The rhymes are occasionally faulty, but some of the meas- 
ures are very graceful. 





THoseE who remember the pleasurable excitement and 
novel enjoyment that they found in that fashionable satire 
‘ Nothing to Wear’ several years ago, may renew the pleas- 
ure and the novelty in reading ‘ Over the Summer Sea,’ by 
John Harrison and Margaret Compton. (Lovell’s Library.) 
It is in appearance one of those rhyming pamphlets which 
one takes up trembling, with a premonition of much unsuc- 
cessful attempt at wit. But it is long since we have had 
anything so good of its kind. Written chiefly in the rhythm 
of ‘ Lucile,’ it contains some capital parody, much excellent 
fun, and bits of genuine poetry. It records merely the aver- 


age ocean trip to Europe on the ordinary steamer with 
ordinary people ; but it is told with a brightness that never 
falls flat and is never exaggerated. It is impossible to quote 
without quoting the whole book, but the whole book is 
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worth quoting—or at least owning. One should pay gladly 
twenty cents for this neat little bit alone : 
Ennui is the Dowager lady née Pleasure. 

And to get fot one’s money besides this the ballads of the 
Nine Suitors and of the Figure-head that a Merman fell in 
love with, to say nothing of nearly two hundred pages more 
of rhyme in which nothing is really poor, is a ‘ bargain ’ that 
ought to attract a wider c/ienté/e than the advertisements of 
Ehrich or Macy. 





Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt sends us from across the waters a 
handful of shamrock blossoms gathered from the fields and 
fens of old Ireland—tender, delicate little things, with all 
their dew and their perishableness on them. (‘ An Irish 
Garland.’ $1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Twelve poems 
fill the attenuated volume, all short and all sweet, several 
of them springing out of historical reminiscences or visits 
to historic places. They do not call for extended notice, but 
keep fresh in our recollection Mrs. Piatt’s characteristics 
of pathos, quietness, and love of the legendary and the old- 
fashioned. All are very simply written and each garners in 
Its poem-cell a drop of honey very pleasant to the taste. 
The style is in refreshing contrast with the twisted and tor- 
mented rhythms of the day—the strangulated verse-forms 
which cry out in the anguish to which they are subjected— 
lyric Laocoéns caught in the coils of a snake. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS issue in attractive paper covers, with 
good paper and clear type, Miss Preston’s translation of 
Mistral’s ‘ Miréio,’ from the Provencal. It is a pleasure to 
renew our acquaintance in this simple but excellent form 
with the pretty pastoral story, so successfully rendered in 
captivating verse as to be made aclassic unique in kind, 
though written without regard to ordinary classical models. 
Full of rustic grace, of spirit and of tenderness, of decided 
local color and picturesque situations, the story is one to 
charm lovers of true poetry, and to beguile into reading it 
even those who ‘hate poetry. ——‘ QuaTREFOIL’ is ‘a 
souvenir’ of Miss May Dickinson, containing four short 
poems, the prettiest of which is that of ‘The Master and 
the Moss-Rose,’ written the year before her death and now 
issued daintily by Thomas Whittaker. 





Recent Fiction 

THE best book of the kind we have ever seen is ‘ The 
Dragon and the Tea-kettle,’ by Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 
(New York National Temperance Society.) The ‘kind’ 
is that of a temperance story, written to advocate cheap 
coffee houses ; and the book not only carries out its purpose 
in the most. convincing way, but has a distinct literary charm 
which makes parts of it as good as bits from Dickens. 
‘ The Dragon and the Tea-Kettle’ is a cheap eating-house, 
opened directly opposite a gin-palace, by Miss Chip, who is 
a character as natural, as wise, as entertaining, as anything 
of the kind in fiction. This: is no goody-goody story, in 
which the noble reformers succeed in reforming everybody 
they experiment upon. Poor Miss Chip can hardly be said 
to succeed ; her ‘ place of graves’ is filled with the record 
of her efforts, her sorrows, her discouragements. Her 
struggles are shown to be but a drop in the bucket, and that 
drop is a tear. Yet the beauty, the glory, the nobility, of 
her effort fills the reader with a love for the poor little wom- 
an, that is half humorous, half pathetic, but wholly sin- 
cere. As a story the book is very interesting ; and it con- 


tains very good suggestions for practical work in an impor- ~ 


tant direction. Miss Chip succeeds in enabling her profégés 
to live and thrive on about five cents a day. She gives as 
the secret of her success the fact that she is ‘ neither a lady 
nor a committee.’ 





‘ PULPIT AND Easet,’ by Mary B. Sleight (Crowell), is a 
quiet and refined little story about some very amiable and 
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nice young people whose extreme conscientiousness certainly 
points a moral. While it is a deliberately religious story, it 
is evident that the author does not mean her young people 
to be morbid, though there is a great deal in the book de- 
voted to revivals of which the value may be doubted. ‘If 
I could become a Christian without giving up my profes- 
sion, I would not hesitate a minute ’—the profession being 
that of a lawyer—is a statement of questionable worth even 
when it is intended to berefuted. One of the heroes finally 
decides that it is not necessarily inconsistent with his hav- 
ing found the Saviour to remain an artist, and his course is 
shown to be justified by his painting a picture which brings 
a‘ wanderer ’ home just by gazing at it. This does not seem 
the broadest possible ground either for religion or for art ; 
but the story is well meant, and much better than many of 
its class. 





‘ WITHIN THE Capes, by Howard Pyle (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), contains elements that we are already familiar with 
—privateering, wrecks, desert islands, buried treasure, mur- 
der, false accusation, detective work, and:a wedding ; but 
the combination and treatment make of all this something 
which is distinctively new and good. The style is a suc- 
cessful effort to divest one’s self of style, and to talk in the 
quiet, rambling, simple sentences of an old man of the sea ; 
the incidents have an interest of their own which survives 
their hackneyed ancestry, and the bit of detective reasoning 
at the end is a very neat piece of work. Altogether a pleas- 
ant book to read. 


*VaLerRiA,’ by W. H. Withrow, D. D., (Phillips & Hunt) 
does not add conspicuously, either as a story or as history, 
to the literature of the times of the early Christians. It is 
little more than a compilation of facts, all more or less 
familiar even to the general reader, and its tone is painfully 
modern. Mr. Howells may be right in justifying some 
anachronisms in story-telling for the sake of preserving, or 
rather. making real to the imagination, the corresponding 
spirit of a different time ; but even he would hardly approve 
of a young lady in the Fourth Century quoting from Thom- 
son’s ‘ Seasons,’ or of anyone’s quoting from St. Augustine 
before St. Augustine was born. 








Minor Notices 


Ir would be difficult to find in a single volume a manual 
of horticulture superior to ‘ Cassell’s Popular Gardening,’ 
edited by D. T. Fish—an illustrated work, which commends 
itself not only on account of the wide range of topics dis- 
cussed by various writers especially qualified in their several 
departments, but also for the careful attention bestowed upon 
practical details often neglected in works of this description. 
To the vine-grower ; to the amateur rosarian, ambitious to 
produce new varieties of his favorite flower ; to the fancier 
of ‘ florists’ flowers’ and exotic ferns ; to the lover of old- 
fashioned coteries of sweet-william, columbine, and bach- 
elor’s buttons ; to the individual in whose prayers figures a 
kitchen-garden, with bean-row vistas and redolent beds of 
‘herbs and small salads,’—to any or all of these persons 
‘Popular Gardening’ will prove a friendly -vade mecum. 
The best methods of drainage, the laying out of grounds, 
the use of gardening tools, are subjects receiving full con- 
sideration in these pages. Also most timely and instructive 
are the papers on the ‘ Life-History of Plants,’ a perusal of 
which opens our eyes to many sins both of commission and 
omission chargeable to our ignorance with regard to the 
structure and needs of the plants which we attempt to culti- 
vate. ($2. Cassell & Co.) 





In nis ‘ Distribution of Products’ (Putnams) Edward 
Atkinson has given the public a valuable work on some of 
the most important economic questions of the. day. He 
writes of what makes the rate of wages, on the nature of 
banks, and on the railway, the farmer and the public. He 
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has studied these questions at first hand, and not merely 
as a professional political economist. He looks at them 
from the standpoint of a man of business of large experience, 
who has kept his eyes well open and his mind alert. The 
information he conveys is not presented in the best literary 
form, or with that systematic elaboration which was to be 
desired. Much of it is thrown into the form of appendices, 
instead of having been worked into the essays. These de- 
fects Mr. Atkinson apologizes for on the score of his press- 
ing business engagements. His essay on wages was written 
for the Social Science Association, and it is added to in 
order to make the treatment of the subject more complete. 
Even i in this imperfect form we are glad to have Mr. Atkin- 
son’s book, for its valuable statistics, its sound financial 
theories, and its keen analyses of the financial and economic 
problems of the time. 





* Loox WirTHu1n ’ suggests a work devoted to the religious 
life, but the remainder of the title of this little vest-pocket 
book, published by A. H. Andrews & Co. of Chicago, clears 
it of any suspicion in that kind. ‘ Look Within for 5000 
Facts that Everybody Wants to Know’ is the full, and dis- 
proportionately long, name of the booklet, and the claim on 
the title-page that it contains the pith of many books is a 
fair one. It is, indeed, a perfect grab-bag of information, 
from which one draws a ‘handful of hard facts at every grasp 
—-statistics relating to the area and population of cities, 
states, countries and continents ; the names of ruling sover- 
eigns, and of illustrious Americans whose portraits are per- 
petuated on bank-notes and postage-stamps ; popular names 
of cities, and pen-names of popular writers ; the religions of 
the world ; the American equivalents of foreign money ; 
and other facts, of more or less general interest, by the thou- 
sand. A casual glance reveals some errors which may, and 
doubtless will, be corrected. For instance, the age of the 
present Tzar is not three years, but forty ; the name of the 
Shah of Persia is Nassr-ed-Din ; the great French library 
is not known as the Imperial but the National ; and Ruth 
Ellis is not the author of the Saxe Holm stories. 





MapAm How and Lady Why entered Paradise with our 
first parents and since then—like the rabbits in Australia— 
have been a perpetual plague and torment to their neighbors. 
The inquisitive and inquisitorial babe of five summers is the 
living incarnation of this compound female who in the Nine- 
teenth Century still asserts her immemorial prerogative of 
asking questions and propounding conundrums on all imag- 
inable scientific, social and domestic questions. Charles 
Kingsley takes her bustling ladyship in hand and explains 
through her to his children (and children’s children) the 
mysteries of the phenomenal world. His book, indeed, is 
an interesting touching-up into life again of the ancient 
story of ‘ Eyes and No Eyes.’ Its effort is to train a child’s 
intelligence in the way it should go by propounding and 
answering intelligent questions ; so that it is wonderful in 
the end how much information it gains about earthquakes, 
volcanoes, seed transformation, the effects of ice as a huge 
glyptic engraver, coral reefs, chalk-pits, and field botany. 
The republication of this book, in the Macmillans’ series of 
ee from Standard Authors, is a most welcome 
revival. 





PaRT ‘VI. of the fascinating ‘Roadside Songs of Tus- 
cany,’ translated and illustrated by Francesca Alexander 
and edited by John Ruskin (John Wiley & Sons), is one of 
the most interesting of this unique series. The verses are 
those of the Madonna and the Gipsy, Ruskin’s part—the 
Notes upon Gipsy Character, and the Story of Edwige— 
being more entertaining than usual ; while the illustrations, 


always beautiful, are particularly interesting, the Child with 
the Madonna being a sweet little unconscious modern child, 
none the less lovely for being very childlike. 
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To the unlearned mind, the amount of information going 
to the very roots of things and given to the world in the 

‘Grammar of Old English,’ translated by Albert S. Cook 
from the German of Eduard Sievers, Ph.D., Professor of 
Germanic Philology at the University of Tiibingen (Ginn, 
Heath & Co.), is something quite appalling. Even those 
who do not care greatly for burrowing into ancient philology 
of the Anglo-Saxon type must feel that for people who do 
like that sort of thing, this book must be just the sort of 
thing they will like. We should say from its appearance 
that it leaves nothing unsaid which could be said for the 
benefit of those glad to know that ‘ sonant stops and spirants 
seem to become surd when final, or when followed by a surd 
consonant ;’ or relieved to find that ‘ gemination is simpli- 
fied at the end of a syllable, only cg remaining intact.” The 
work differs from similar ones on the same topic in being 
founded, not on the language of the poetical texts, but on 
that of the older prose writings. 
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*‘ DiscRIMINATE : A Companion to ‘‘ Don’t”’ ’ (Appleton’s 
Parchment Paper Series No. VII.) is in large measure a 
digest of the late Richard Grant White’s rather z#discrimi- 
nate onslaughts in the realm of orthoépy, slang, metaphor, 
and linguistic morals, and is characterized by all that writer’s 
amusing aplomb. Eventually one gets tired of the allitera- 
tion of the repetitious D, which extends its categorical im- 
perative over more than eighty pages and through twice that 
number of paragraphs. It is a grammatical decalogue in 
which ‘ Thou shalt not’ is fatiguingly reiterated. Much of 
the ‘discrimination,’ moreover, is useless hair-splitting, 
calculated to preserve neither the purity nor the essential 
character of speech. Telling over the endless beads of such 
an orthoépical rosary may be advantageous o’nights, when 
one is afflicted with insomnia; but we seriously doubt 
whether compilations of this kind are good for much else. 





A POPULAR edition in one volume of George W. Williams’s 
‘ History of the Negro Race in America’ has been published 
by the Putnams. We noticed this work at some length 
when it first appeared, and are now pleased to see it put 
more generally within the reach of the public. It presents 
in an undigested form the facts in the history of the Negro 
race on this continent, but these have been accumulated 
with much industry and patience. The book is one that 
does credit to the author and to the race he represents. It 
is a good beginning towards making the history of his peo- 
ple known to the world ; and it is a book which ought to 
stimulate the colored people to higher and better things in 
the future. Considering what the history of the Negro has 
been on this continent, we regard this book as in every way 
a great achievement. 


The Spectres of Marathon. 


Hist ! did you see him arise? did you mind 
How he rode in the moonlight away like the wind, 
And never a print of his horse’s feet 

Was left on the turf behind ?— 


I have somewhere read that the buried slain 
Are seen to arise from their graves again 
As spectres—arise at the midnight hour 

On the old Marathonian plain ; 


That often the lingering shepherd descries 
On the dim A°gzan, in silent surprise, 
The phantom fleet of the coming foe 

Like a mist that shoreward flies ; 


And the form of Miltiades riding his round 

To awaken his men on the far-famed ground ; 

And then the old battle is fought once more— 
With arms that make no sound. 
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Of trembling vapors the banners are, 

The spears are vapors, as vapors afar 

The Persians reel and retreat to their ships 
At the sign of the morning star. 


I have read that never a night may be 

But this vision of ships sweeps in from the sea, 

And the horseman rides, and the Greeks arise, 
And the Persians,—they always flee ! 


O beautiful legend the Greeks have told 

Of a spot where freedom was saved of old ! 

Its meaning has widened from shore to shore, 
And its voices are manifold. 


In every land where the brave have died, 

Their deeds and memories ever abide ; 

They haunt the old graves and are spectres at times 
On the plain or the green hillside. 


Their banners wave on the midnight air 

To show that the guard of the nation is there ; 

And the world may see on each trembling fold 
The written word, ‘ Beware !’ 


Old memories—these are as arméd men 

That never lay down their arms : again 

They face the foe, when he thinks of strife, 
And are silent conquerors then ! 


*Tis not in vain, in the fields once red, 

That a nation’s defenders are lying dead, 

Where the sentinel paces unseen on his beat 
And by greener tents instead. 


From their silent encampment under ground, 
They hear and arise and forever confound 
Their country’s invader, although they strive 
With arms that make no sound. 
SAMUEL V. COLE. 





To Honor the Memory of Bryant. 


It is something over a year since the Century Cluo of this 
city initiated proceedings for the erection of a monumental 
statue of the late William Cullen Bryant in Central Park, 
and appointed a committee of seven from its own body to 
solicit subscriptions for that object. As Mr. Bryant had 
been one of the founders of the Century, and was its Presi- 
dent at the time of his decease, it was fitting that the arrange- 
ments for this tribute to his memory should be placed under 
the direction and supervision of that body. The public 
promptly and generously responded to the appeals of the 
Committee, and had not the extraordinary financial depres- 
sion of the past few months made it seem to them indelicate 
to press their suit, the money required would probably have 
been provided before this time. 

As it is, however, all but about $3000 has been subscribed 
by about one hundred gentlemen, embracing in their number 
a liberal representation of the most conspicuous and most 
esteemed citizens of the metropolis. Among others we have 
remarked with satisfaction the name of the President of the 
United States. Two large subscriptions of one thousand 
dollars each were declined, we understand, on the ground that 
such subscriptions would limit too much the number of 
those who could participate in this act of pious homage to 
the memory of one whom Americans will never cease to 
regard it asa privilege tocalltheircountryman. The largest 
sum yet accepted from any subscriber is $250. Three 
hundred more subscribers of $10 each, or one hundred more 
of $30 each, will supply all the money now lacking. There 
are many thousands in this city, we are sure, who would 
gladly contribute many times this sum rather than this en- 
terprise should languish, and it is for that reason we have 
procured this information from the Committee and 1:0w sub- 
mit it to the public. Persons disposed to contribute will 
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please send their contributions to Percy R. Pyne, the Treas- 
urer of the Committee, at the City Bank, No. 52 Wall Street, 
or to any member of the Committee, or—if more convenient 
—to the office of THe Critic. The Century Committee 
consists of H. F. Spaulding, Percy R. Pyne, A. R. Mac- 
donough, A. Foster Higgins, Thomas Hicks, Jehn H. 
Gourlie and John Bigelow. 





The Lounger 


THE Government has just renewed its contract with the 
American Bank Note Company for supplying postage — to 
the people of the United States for the next Fes years. All the 
hundreds of millions of stamps printed every year are printed b 
hand, which is of course avery tedious process. But hand wor 
has been considered the best for the purpose. Now, however, 
the Company has succeeded in perfecting a steam-press for 
stamp-printing, and at an exhibition of its work, made before 
experts last week, it was thought that the steam-press made the 
handsomest impressions. The use of steam would mean a great 
saving to the Government, but it is not known as yet what the 
authorities will decide in the matter, and it will not be known until 
the specifications are received. If the steam-press does as good 
work as the hand-, I should favor its use ; but I shouldn’t like 
to see the beauty of the United States stamps marred for the sake 
of saving a few thousand dollars a year. 





‘BOOTS AND SADDLES,’ says The Pali Mall Gazette, ‘isa 
perfect godsend to a world cursed with English dulness and re- 
spectability.’ This reads like the beginning of a complimentary 
review, but it introduces, instead, the most unpleasant notice of 
the book I have yet seen—the only one, indeed, that has failed to 
speak in the highest terms of Mrs. Custer’s entertaining volume 
of reminiscences. Thesame mail that brings this cynical review 
brings also the London Academy’s, which concludes with these 
words : “ A pleasant narrative, which is sometimes very Ameri- 
can, but none the worse for that, and may be recommended as 
one of the best books of the kind which has ever come before 
us.’ 





Tuis is the general tone of the reviews of ‘ Boots and Saddles” 
that have appeared in this country and in England. As The 
Pall Mail is completely emancipated from ‘ English dulness and 
respectability,’ I am at a loss to account for its treatment of the 
little book—unless it be attributable to a temporary attack of in- 
digestion on the part of the reviewer, or a chronic desire on the 
part of the editor to take the unpopular side of every question 
that comes before him for discussion. 





‘PRIOR to the census of 1830, Philadelphia was the most 
populous American city, but since then New York has taken the 
first place.” So says Mr. C. H. Hart in the article on the City of 
Brotherly Love, in the new volume of the ‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica.’ There is a discrepancy between this statement and 
the figures given in ‘ Scribner’s Statistical Atlas of the United 
States.’ According to the latter authority, the population of New 
York in 1790 was 33,131, that of Philadelphia 28,522. Accord- 
ing to the Encyclopedia, the population of the Quaker City in 
1820 was 119,325, and the census taken in that year was ‘ the last 
in which Philadelphia stood first.’ But the Atlas gives the follow- 
ing figures for 1820: New York, 123,706 ; Philadelphia, 63,802. 
In 1830, the Atlas tells us, Philadelphia stood third, lacking 158 
of Baltimore’s 80,620. Both authorities agree on the figures for 
Philadelphia in 1870 (674,072) and 1880 (847,170) ; but there is 
a tremendous difference between the Atlas’s 41,220 and the 
Encyclopzedia’s 81,009 for 1800, and the former's 63,802 and the 
latter’s 119,325 for 1820. Has Mr. Hart been flattering the 
local pride of his fellow-townsmen ? or have the Scribners been 
too regardful of New York’s amour propre ? 





THE Philadelphia Press has just published a card from Dexter 
Smith, in which are aeauilanad the prices Mr. Smith was paid 
for certain popular songs. Five dollars a piece was certainly 
not high pay, seeing that the sale of the songs ran up to hundreds 
of thousands. The names alone were worth at least that much 
money ; for it must have taken considerable time and ingenuity 
to evolve such titles as ‘Put Me in my Little Bed,’ ‘ Where the 
Little Feet Are Waiting on the Golden Stair,’ and ‘ Put away 
the Little Dresses and Hat our Darling Used to Wear.’ Mr. 
Smith, I believe, invented these descriptive titles, but unfortu- 
nately has not controlled the patent. 





The 


T REGRET to hear of the death of Miss Susan Anna Brown. 
Miss Brown was born at Hanover, N. H., in 1850, and died at 
Evanston, Ill., where she was visiting some friends. Her death 
was quite sudden, as she was not ill more than a week. The 
young people will miss the ry stories of Miss Brown from 
the pages of S¢. Nicholas and Wide Awake, and older readers 
will miss her admirable books on household management. She 
was the author of ‘ Forty Puddings,’ ‘ Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities,’ 
‘The Invalid’s Tea-tray,’ and several other books on similar 
subjects, all of which were prized by housekeepers. 





SANDFORD Cisco, a New Jersey Negro, who is to be hanged 
at Hackensack next Friday for murder, has written an essay or 
sermon in which he expresses surprise that, ‘in their noisy 
trumpeting of the stride of science,’ Christians lose sight of the 
* momentous fact’ that infidelity is common amongst ‘ acknowl- 
edged leaders to-day in science and philosophy.’ The young 
man is better Mek gir now than he was one day last December, 
when he attacked a quiet storekeeper at Park Ridge, and mur- 
dered him ina particularly brutal manner ; but his lucubrations, 
though harmless, are of little value—even when he expresses 
apprehension lest ‘all this vaunted progress may usher ina 
period of unbelief and wickedness of devilish malignity.’ 





Hugo’s Career. 
[From The Philadelphia Press.] 

VICTOR MARIE HuGO was born at Besancon, February 26, 
1802, and was the youngest of the three sons of General Hugo, 
who, enlisting under the Republic and winning promotion “let 
the Empire, was distinguished for his courage and his brilliant 
services in Spain and Italy. His mother was of a Vendean 
oy. marked for its foc to the Bourbon throne. She and 
her children followed General Hugo during his campaign, and 
thus the future poet became accustomed in his childhood to the 
stirring environment and the saddest circumstances of war. 
General Hugo was for a time governor of the province of Cala- 
bria, Italy, where he hunted down tite celebrated bandit, Fra 
Diavolo. 

After Waterloo General Hugo settled in Paris, and Victor 
was placed in a school to be prepared for L’Ecole Polytechnique, 
his father having destined him for a military career. At 6 years 
of age he had written verses, and while a most devoted student 
he found time to fill unnumbered copy books with poetry and 
organize dramatic representations among his school-fellows. At 
the age of 14 he composed a tragedy called ‘ Irtamene’ and two 
lyric pieces which he called ‘Le Riche et le Pauvre’ and ‘La 

anadienne.”’ In 1817 he aspired to the prize offered by the 
Academy for the best poem on the advantages of study. He 
would have won it but that the authorities of the school took 
umbrage at what they considered some presumptious references 
to themselves in it, and they offered him, in lieu of the prize, an 
honorable mention. Even this success persuaded his father to 
ager him to follow his chosen vocation of literature, although 

e had already shown a decided aptitude for mathematics. 

From 1819 to 1822 the young poet offered three productions to 
the Academy of Floral Games of Toulouse—‘ Les Vierges de 
Verdun,’ ‘ Le Retablissement de la Statue de Henri IV’ and 
* Moise sur le Nil,’ which took three prizes and caused him to 
be proclaimed Master of the Floral Games. In 1822 his first 
volume of ‘ Odes and Ballades’ was published, which confirmed 
the high om in which his genius was held by the most emi- 
nent men of France, and obtained for him a pension of 300 francs 
from Louis XVIII, who was pleased with a mention therein of 
himself. This enabled Hugo to marry Mlle. Foucher, the girl 
for whom he had conceived a tender affection at the age of 5 
years, and who had encouraged him to write a romance ‘ Hans 
d’Islande,’ the ogre, Hans, representing their difficulties, the 
hero himself and the heroine his young sweetheart. 

In the little romance which he made for his fiancée he sought 
relief from the prevalent hardness of forms of expression, and 
this started him in his career as a literary heretic. He created, 
in 1825, Le Cenacle, a circle of brilliant young revolutionists 
which included Sainte Beuve, the two Deschamps and Louis 
Boulanger, His first drama, ‘ Cromwell,’ published in 1827— 
*an expression of the modern epoch ’—as he called it, was a 
dead failure upon the stage, spite of the fact that devoted little 
bands of ardent admirers with Balzac and Theophile Gautier at 
their heads were smuggled into the theatre to lead in the ap- 
plause. It was a blow at royalty and a challenge to classicism, 


and all the powerful influences of the court and the literary world 
combined successfully to defeat him. 
In 1828, perhaps, he finished ‘Amy Robsart,’ founded on 
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Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth,’ though the first three acts of it had been 
written when he was nineteen. It was a stage failure and has 
never been included among his works. In 1829, besides ‘ Marion 
Delorme,’ which was prohibited from being produced because 
Charles X fancied his ancestor, Louis XIII, was ridiculed 
therein, he wrote ‘ The Last Days of One Condemned to Death,’ 
and published it anonymously. It made a great impression, as 
its vivid portrayal of mental anguish could not fail to do; the 

reface described it as ‘a general and permanent appeal in 

ehalf of all the accused, alike of the present and of the erally 
In 1829, too, appeared ‘ Les Orientales,’ a volume of lyrics which 
the more appreciative of Hugo’s critics maintain he has never 
surpassed. 

Among the romanticists, Hugo was from the first easily chief. 
Gautier said of him that if by chance he should find a line of 
his bad he would not dare confess it to himself in a dark cellar, 
all alone. Every one shared Gautier’s opinion. Dumas is, per- 
haps, an exception. As a dramatist he maintained his own 
superiority even, and in a few sentences which are very good 
criticism and not unjust, in spite of their egotism, thus stated 
the difference between them : ‘ Hugo was lyrical and theatric ; 
I was dramatic. Hugo to be effective could not do without 
contrasting drinking songs with church hymns, and setting 
tables laden with flowers and flasks by the side of coffins draped 
in black. All I wanted was four scenes, four boards, two actors 
and a passion.’ This is true enough and really happy. All 
the same ‘Anthony’ was a failure when resurrected by M. 
Rounay at the Odeon a year ago, and yet ‘ Hernani’ still holds 
the stage with increased rather than diminished attractiveness. 
The reason is, as Mr. Brander Matthews well says in his essay 
on him, that ‘ Dumas is inferior in that indescribable quality we 
call ‘‘ style.’’’ Style, at all events, Victor Hugo possessed from 
the first. His sense of form might be now and then faulty, or, 
rather, his voluntary offenses against form, grave ; but in sty/ehe 
was always eminent and remarkable, because his strenuous 

ersonality expressing itself freely naturally took on orderly and 
arge phrase, diction andrhythm. ‘The style,’ says Buffon, * is 
the man himself,’ and never was there a_ better illustration of 
the truth of the saying than Victor Hugo. 

The revolution of 1830 was heartily supported by Hugo. In 
1831 he produced ‘Marion Delorme.’ and in 1832 ‘Le Roi 
s’Amuse,” both of which drew down upon him the reproach of 
writing immorality, and the representation of the Jatter on the 
stage was interdicted by ministerial order. Hugo in vain de- 
fended the morality of his piece and the liberty of the theatre 
before the Tribunal of Commerce. At length ‘ Lucrece Borgia,’ 
the first of his dramas which appeared in prose, was brought 
out at the Porte Saint Martin and was a brilliant success. Next 
came another triumph, ‘ Marie Tudor,’ ‘ Angelo,’ ‘ Ruy Blas’ 
and finally ‘Les Burgraves,’ which was a dramatic failure, 
though in many respects his finest dramatic poem. 

‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ which appeared in 1831, was origin- 
ally intended by its author to form one of a set of three histori- 
cal novels on the middle ages under their several aspects. The 
two following, however, were never written, not from any lack 
of appreciative welcome of ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ which was 
hailed with rapture by the public, and took its place at once 
among the classics of modern literature, but through the pres- 
sure of work and widening of interests which year by year drew 
him toward the front in political movements. It is one of the 
foremost of archaic romances, and ranks with ‘ Henry Esmond’ 
as a picture of a past age. The scene is in Paris during the 
Fifteenth Century, and it is full of the spirit of the time, as ex- 
pressed in manners and customs, in literature, in architecture— 
the plea for Gothic is a masterpiece—and, if we may use the term 
of such an epoch, in science. Eight editions were exhausted in 
one year. Dramatized under the name of ‘ Esmeralda,’ it took 
the capital by storm. 

On his father’s death, in 1828, he had become Count Hugo, 
but never used that title. In 1837 he was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. He was anxious to take a more prominent 
xa in politics, but he could not be elected to the Chamber of 

eputies, as he did not possess an acre of land. Consequently 
he applied for admission to the Académie, from which the King 
sometimes chose his new creations for the Upper Chamber. He 
was admitted as an Academician in 1841, and Louis Philippe 
raised him to the peerage. He was subsequently elected a 
deputy to the Constituent Assembly in 1848. How violently he 
opposed the coup d’ état by which Louis Napoleon raised him- 
self to the throne is familiar, not only to ovary one who has fol- 
lowed French politics, but to all readers of his ‘ Histoire d’un 
Crime.’ The Emperor would have pardoned him, for it was no 
part of his policy to deprive France of her great romancer, but 
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Hugo spurned his clemency and went into voluntary exile until 
Sedan and the new Republic brought him back. 

He retired first to Jersey and then to Guernsey, and in these 
English islands he did some of the most important work of his 
life. His books during this period include ‘Les Miserables,’ 
‘Les Travailleurs dela Mer,’ ‘ L’Homme qui Rit,’ and ‘ Quatre- 
vingt Trieze;’ his poems, ‘ Napoleon le Petit,’ ‘Les Chati- 
ments,’ *‘ La Legende des Siecles,’ ‘Chansons des Rues et des 
Bois,’ and ‘Les Contemplations.’’ They were all published in 
Belgium, their sale being prohibited in France under the Empire. 
‘Les Chatiments ’ (1853) is a series of superb satires directed 
mainly against the perjured usurper, as he always called Louis 
Napoleon. ‘Les Miserables’ is the work by which Hugo is 
most widely known. It was translated into most modern civil- 
ized tongues and appeared simultaneously everywhere. It is 
worth while noticing that by far the best English version is the 
American translation of Mr. Charles E. Wilbour, published by 
Carleton and now out of print here, but since ‘ pirated’ in Eng- 
land. The sale was enormous. Of its characteristics we need 
not speak. The story and its superb, riotously exuberant and 
in a thousand ways suggestive, setting will be as familiar to 
those who have read it to-day as it was the day after they had 
finished it. 

Hugo's return from exile after the proclamation of the Third 
Republic was an event of the first dramatic importance. He 
busied himself philanthropically at first. There was great need 
and opportunity ot such work, and he led the willing Parisians 
in it. After the siege he began to relearn his Paris, so radically 
changed, by the celebrated process known as Haussmanization. 
Alphonse Daudet describes him as an indefatigable occupant of 
the top of omnibuses and tramcars at this time. In 1872, 
together with his son Francois Victor and others, he began the 
publication of a journal called ‘Le Peuple Souverain,’ but he 
did little in the way of routine collaboration. The same year 
‘L’Annee Terrible,’ poems describing the sieges, appeared. In 
1874 * Quatre-Vingt-Treize,’ a ‘ historical fragment in dramatic 
form,’ was published, and we may briefly catalogue his chief 
subsequent works: ‘L’Art d’étre Grandpére (1877), ‘La 
Légende des Siecles,’ second part (1877), ‘ Histoire d’un Crime’ 
(1877), ‘ Le Pape ’ (1878), ‘ La Pitié Supreme’ (1879), ‘ Religions 
et Religion’ (1880), ‘L’Ane’ (1880), ‘Les Quatre Vents de 
l’Esprit,’ (1881) and ‘ Torquemada’ (1882), a poetical drama 
designed as a quasi-rehabilitation of the great inventor of the 
Most Holy Inquisition—altogether a colossal amount of splendid 
poetry. 

Since 1871 Hugo had lived a life of contentment and honor in 
Paris, surrounded by loving friends and devoted admirers, the 
centre of its literary world and wearing the gown of noble 
achievement. He has known, however, many sorrows in his 
domestic lite. His wife died in 1869, and his idolized eldest 
child, the ‘ Leopoldine’ who inspired some of the most exquisite 
of his ‘Contemplations,’ was taken from him by an early and 
sudden death. His son, Charles Vacquerie, was drowned at 
Villequier while on a pleasure party in company with his sister. 
This son left two children, who are the ‘ Georges et Jeanne,’ of 
‘L’Art d’étre Grandpére.’ His other son, Francois Victor, is 
well known as the translator of Shakspeare. Madame Charles 
Hugo married M. Edmond Lockroy, the publicist, and has kept 
the poet’s little house in the Avenue Victor Hugo, an extension 
of the Avenue d’Eylau, one of the streets radiating trom the Arc 
de Triomphe de l’Etoile. There the friends of Hugo and privi- 
leged strangers have seen him at his evening receptions of late 
years, and there he worked till.the last, reading nothing, writ- 
ing constantly, and emerging now and then to be idolized by 
France entire. His last outing was to stand as sponsor tor M. 
de Lesseps at the latter’s reception by the Académie. 
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One of Hugo’s Daughters. 
[From The New York Tribune. 

The Halifax Herald to-morrow [Wednesday, May 27] will 
publish some details of the romantic career of Adele, the daughter 
of Victor Hugo, to whom he left four million francs, half his fort- 
une, as reported by cable. The facts are furnished by Robert 


Matton, Q. C., a well-known criminal lawyer, who acted for her | 


professionally on several. occasions. Adele, named for her 
mother, was her father’s favorite child. She was an exceedingly 
handsome woman, tall and stately, with dark complexion, pierc- 
ing black eyes, wavy hair of jet black, high forehead and Roman 
nose. Her story as told by herself is as follows : 

When a mere girl, living with her parents in Brussels, she 
became acquainted with a young man, one Pinsen, melange to 
a wealthy family then staying in Brussels, and fell madly in love 
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with him. He appeared to be equally infatuated with her. 
They became formally engaged, and were secretly married, as 
she believed. Owing to their youth and the opposition of Pinsen’s 
family the affair was kept private, and he promised to make her 
his wite publicly in due time. Meanwhile he was gazetted Lieu- 
tenant in the British Army and ordered with his regiment, the 
famous Sixteenth, to Halifax. Just previous to this he wrote to 
her to meet him in London, where they would be formally mar- 
ried, Victor Hugo refused to let his daughter go, and said that 
if Pensin wanted to marry her he must do so at Brussels. But 
Adele insisted, and finally her parent gave way, her mother 
accompanying her to London; but betore they reached there 
Pensin had started with his regiment for Halifax. 

Mother and daughter returned to Brussels, and shortly after- 
ward Adele clandestinely left home, resolved to follow the man 
she so madly loved. Arriving in New York she made her way 
to Halifax, and lived there for nearly three years. Pinsen proved 
recreant, but she seems to have followed him day and night, and 
frequently declared to the family with whom she boarded that 
he should never marry another woman while she lived. She 
was eccentric, and never went out unless deeply veiled. Atnight 
she went out alone in disguise, wearing a high hat, top boots 
and carrying a stick. Allherletters were addressed to Madame 
erway and she received monthly remittances of $100 from her 
ather. 

Pinsen | ar poy all knowledge of or connection with Adele 
Hugo, and had not been here long hefore he became engaged 
to a daughter of J. W. Johnston, then Premier of Nova Scotia. 
This coming to Adele’s ears, she confided her history in profes- 
sional confidence to Mr. Matton, and that gentleman sent a let- 
ter to Pinsen. His alleged relations with Miss Hugo came to 
the knowledge of the Johnston family, and they immediately 
broke oft all social intercourse with him. Miss Hugo's life and 
conversation seemed absorbed in Pinsen. Sheemployeda good 
deal of her time in writing. She was a beautiful writer, and at 
one time offered to Mr. Matton all her manuscript, saying that 
if he would publish it some day it would startle the world and 
bring him a fortune. Her father, who was devotedly attached 
to her, used to tell her that she could write better fhan he could 
eighteen years ago. 

Lieutenant Pinsen left Halifax with his regiment for Barba- 
does, and Adele followed him. After she went away. she wrote 
letters to some friends here, which are still preserved. At the 
time she was here one of the sons of Louis Philippe visited Hali- 
fax, and learning of Miss Hugo’s presence in the city, visited her. 
Some years ago she became insane, and was placed in a private 
asylum either in New York or Boston. The fate of the man who 
betrayed her is unknown. 





The Canonization of Coleridge. 
[From The Saturday Review.] 

OF a ceremony on the whole so becomingly performed as was 
that over which Mr. Lowell presided last Thursday in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber it would perhaps be ungracious to suggest that 
it might have been made a more unqualified success. Other- 
wise we should have been disposed: to remark that the proceed- 
ings would have gained in impressiveness by being reduced in 
length. There were, if we may run the risk of being considered 
captious for saying so, too many speakers, and—what does not al- 
ways follow—there was a too great flow of speech. It was most 
of it good of its kind, no doubt ; but quality has to be very high 
indeed to contend successfully against excess of quantity in this 
matter. How the principal speaker acquitted himself of his task 
goes almost without saying. Mr. Lowell’s speech preliminary 
to his unveiling the bust of Coleridge, which his countryman has 

resented, was read instead of being delivered. This may per- 
leas have been a disappointment to those present who had any 
previous opportunity of listening to one of the happiest of im- 
promptu orators ; but the educated public are certainly the gain- 
ers by those honorable scruples of literary conscience which in- 
duced him in this instance to give his thoughts that greater finish 
of form which they could only obtain trom the pen, and which 
he rightly held the occasion to require. Thus perfected, his 
address, which in any case no doubt would have been equall 
full of acute and sympathetic criticism, sparkled also with felici- 
ties of diction, and abounded with that quiet humor which is 
hardly more constant or captivating even in Mr. Lowell's verse 
than in his prose. But there appears to us, with submission, to 
have been no reason for any other addition to his address than 
the few graceful words in which Lord Coleridge expressed on 
behalf 7 the tamily their acknowledgment of the honor paid to 
the poet’s memory. Even the speech of Lord Houghton, who 
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is always worth listening to, might on this occasion have been 
forborne, and there was certainly no need for Canon Farrar to 
give the measure of his critical capacity by attempting to reverse 

r. Lowell’s eminently just comparative estimate of ‘ Christabel’ 
and ‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ and by classing the ‘ Hymn before 
Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni’—a mere adaptation, not to 
call it a plagiarism, from a second-rate German poetess—among 
the masterpieces of its author. 

Ot Coleridge's claim to the very belated honor which has now 
been tendered to him there is no necessity to say much. Whether 
it was Queen Emma or the Emperor of Brazil who inquired, as 
Lord Coleridge informs us, for the memorial of the poet-philos- 
opher in Westminster Abbey, the question does credit to the 
literary intelligence of the querist, while arguing a very imper- 
fect acquaintance on his or her part with cosas d' /nglaterra. 
The fact that Coleridge, besides being distinctly in the first rank 
of poets, was, from the ‘all round’ point of view, undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable inen to whom England ever gave 
birth, was no reason whatever, her or his Majest might have 
been informed, for assuming that a visitor would find either his 
tomb or his effigy in Westminster Abbey. Those are there who 
are there ; and that is about all that can be said. Complete 
nonentities have, it is fair to admit, been in later times kept out; 
but the admission of entities has never at any time been regulated 
in conformity to their claims. The Abbey kas always been a 
sort of posthumous Academy, into which some candidates suc- 
ceed in penetrating much sooner than others who have had pre- 
cedence over them. However, we are not about to raise any 
complaint on that score. On the contrary, we are rather dis- 
posed to regard undue delay in the recognition of any famous 
writer's claim to be admitted into the Abbey as, on the whole, 
a fault on the right side. Indeed, as the available space on the 
walls of Poet’s Corner becomes smaller and smaller, it appears 
to us that a more carefully considered employment of our ‘ power 
to add to the number’ of its inmates will become almost a ne- 
cessity. There is, it is true, no considerable number of prospec- 
tive Immortals ‘ around’ just at present ; but this is a go-ahead 
age, and we may be surprised by a sudden burst of them before 
we know where we are. It would be atruly lameniable mistake 
to allot a portion of that increasingly precious space to a singer 
—and his airs—for ever, and then, after a decade or two, to 
wish we had not. On the other hand, by waiting not perhaps 
fifty years, as in Coleridge’s case, but say half that time, we 
should be able effectually to discriminate between genuine im- 
a and its counterfeit. There is something very satisfac- 
tory to the admirers of Coleridge in noting the unanimous assent 
which, half a century after his death, is being accorded to his 
canonization. 





Current Criticism 


THE REVISION A LITERARY SUCCESS :—The revision of the 
Old Testament is a literary success, but it has no pretensions to 
scholarly completeness. That is the general impression which 
the new version makes. There have been practically no altera- 
tions in the text, the variants of the Septuagint, even when un- 
estore’ superior, being relegated to the margin. Theliterary 
merits of the Authorized Version have been retained and on the 
whole enhanced, and its majestic rhythm has not been disturbed, 
and has even been allowed fuller play by the arrangement of 
the prose books in paragraphs, and of the poetical books in 
separate lines. The revisers are to be congratulated on the 
satistactory result of their fifteen years’ labor. There can be 
little doubt as to the wisdom of their decision in declining’ to 
make a new text of the Old Testament as the other company did 
with the New.—T7he Atheneum. 





Huco A GREATER ARTIST THAN VOLTAIRE:—On the 
artistic side unquestionably Victor Hugo was greater than Vol- 
taire, and on the moral side he was a better man than Goethe. 
But rich and various as are the garnered fruits of his long life, 
they include no single composition worthy to be ranked with 
* Faust,’ nor has Victor Hugo ever exercised a tithe of Goethe’s 
influence over those who are themselves among the pioneers of 
thought and the shepherds of the people. But his name is 
known in millions of homes that Goethe’s never reached ; he is 
loved as Goethe never was. For there is nothing esoteric, exclu- 
sive, oligarchical in his intellectual posture. There is room for 
all his brethren in the chambers of his heart. No voice sent 
forth in this century, whether in prose or verse, has been more 
instinct and tremulous with the quick and tender sympathy that 
makes the whole world kin.—7he New York Sun. 
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PROF, WHITNEY ON PHILOLOGY :—The afticle ‘ Philology ’- 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’] is divided into two sections, 
The Science of Language in General ’ being discussed by Prof. 

W. D, Whitney, while the ‘Comparative Philology of the Aryan 
Languages’ is treated by Prof. E. Sievers. Prof. Whitney is 
certainly the highest living authority on the science of language 
in general, and also possesses the faculty of clear and lively 
exposition, so that his section of the article exhibits the skill of a 
master in the arrangement, proportional treatment, and judicious 
compression of a vast and complex subject. He has established 
by terse and unanswerable arguments the conventional nature 
of speech and its imitative origin, and, in brief, upsets many of 
the fallacies which abound in the English books to which refer- 
ence is made in the note on the literature of the subject. We 
have not space to develop the few minor points on which we 
venture to differfrom him, but must contentfourselves with bear- 
ing testimony to his admirable execution of an exceedingly dif- 
ficult task. Prof. E. Sievers’s contribution, on the other hand, 
though very learned, shows little sense of proportion.—7he 
Atheneum. 





MR. IRVING’S DEBT TO AMERICA :—It is not always the case 
that an artist, dramatic or lyric, comes back to England from a 
tour in America showing a decided gain in style and force ; and 
for this reason the very marked improvement in Mr. Irving’s 
method and, consequently, in his power, as exhibited in ‘ Ham- 
let’ is the more welcome. Thechange might besummed up by 
saying that the actor seems to have lost, not the individual man- 
ner which every remarkable actor has, but the mannerism with 
which he has sometimes been not unjustly reproached. It is 
worth while, however, to go a little further than this, and to 
point to some of the details which make up the whole change 
and bettering of what was already in a high sense good. Mr. 
Irving’s enunciation has gained very greatly in clearness and 
naturalness ; the articulation of each word is far more distinct, 
and, as a corollary, the sentences are better balanced and carry 
more weight, without losing anything in fineness. This result 
comes, no doubt, from deeper thought and study finding a fuller 
and less embarrassed expression than seemed to be at the player’s 
command before ; and inthis statement itis almost implied that 
his gestures have acquired a dignity and a grace which formerly 
appeared to be intended rather than attained.— The Saturday 
Review, 





JOHNSON AND SWIFT AT TABLE :—Good solid food, then, and 
nutritious fluids, are essential to him who would give force to the 
labors of his brain. Tea may appear, in the eyes of some, a 
more harmless drink than beer ; yet the tea-drinker’s thoughts 
might not outlive the time they took to write them. Dean Swift, 
it is true, was fond of his cup of tea; but it was not owing to 
that fact that his writings still live. He did not confine himself 
to ‘ the cup that cheers and not inebriates,’ but was a lover of 
the other one that knows so well how to do both. Dr. Johnson 
was also a passionate lover of tea, but, like Swift, he divided his 
affections. He made the pleasures of the table a study, and 
seated before a well-spread dinner, he would jilt the tea-pot, and 
a bottle of port pao then become sole mistress of his heart. 
The uneven character of both Swift’s and Johnson’s writings 
show that the action of their brains at different times could not 
have been urged by food or liquid of the same quality. And, 
we think, a curious and careful reader will have little difficulty 
in picking out from their literary productions those written under 
the influence of a tea-debauch.—7he Caterer. 





GENERAL GRANT AND His Book :—It seems that General 
Grant has nearly recovered, and has really finished a book. 
Books nursed like Grant’s do not generally come to much. The 
newspaper takes a book which begins with too much prominence 
and quotes from it until what is left of the book a surfeited public 
hardly cares to see. A huge amount of matter has been written 
about Grant and has perished, because when a man is essentially 
a man of his time his time deals with him in its ephemeral meth- 
ods. The Duke of Wellington, for example, who lived in a land 
of newspapers, seldom figures ina library. Napoleon, who sup- 
pressed the newspapers, is more and more of a theme as years go 
on, and people fe would have printed what they thought about 


him at the time are now having their diaries produced by their 
grandsons and literary executors. When Grant emerged from 
the war, books of allsorts were written abouthim. 1 have prob- 
ably ten lives of Grant, and few of them ever brought their 
authors any money. When Grant went around the world a 
public writer was taken with him, and before this man could 
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come home and get out his book nearly all his letters had been 
pirated, and if he received anything at all it was probably thou- 
sands less than he expected.—G. A. Townsend, in Boston Globe. 





THE HUGUENOTS IN AMERICA :—The study of the Huguenots 
in America brings out strongly their value as a people. It would 
be difficult, indeed, to find an emigration of a finer type. De- 
voted to principle, sturdy in morals, frugal, industrious, and en- 
terprising, the Huguenots closely resembled their English 
brethren who had sought the New World for conscience’ sake. 
But the austerity of the Puritan was much softened in the Hu- 
guenot, whose natural light-heartedness made him more agree- 
able than the dissenter of English race, even if he was not quite 
such a stubborn fighter and restless adventurer. It seems very 
probable that much of the American vivacity and quickness is 
due to the early and widespread infusion of Huguenot blood. 
But however this may be, a mere glance at Dr. Baird’s lists, 
where we find the names of Faneuil, Jay, Bayard, De Lancy 
Maury, Laurens, Marion, and a host of others familiar in our 
history, shows how much we owe the French Huguenots in a 
thousand ways. So far as can now be learned, they brought 
only good pe to the American colonists, and they assimilated 
at once and most thoroughly with the people among whom they 
had been thrown.—7he Atlantic Monthly. 





Notes 


AMONG those present at the unveiling of the Coleridge bust by 
Mr. Lowell in Westminster Abbey on May 7 were Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, Hon. Bernard Coleridge, Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, Miss Coleridge, Lord Houghton, Lord Aberdare, the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells and Oxford, the Archdeacons of Mid- 
dlesex and Westminster, the Revs. J. Ll. Davies and W. Benham, 
Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. Menzies, and a large number of 
Americans. The Dean of Westminster entered arm-in-arm with 
Mr, Lowell, whom he introduced. The bust, which is the work 
of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft and the gift of an American, stands 
between those of Shakspeare and Campbell. Speaking of the 
address—which was reprinted in these columns last week— Zhe 
Spectator said: ‘Mr. Lowell touched on every great quality 
Coleridge had, except his humor, We doubt whether that humor 
has ever been adequately recognized.” The address was, in the 
opinion of the London Literary World, ‘the finest eulogium on 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge yet written.’ 

—Mr. Lowell delivered an oration at Cambridge, last Tuesday, 
on the occasion of the unveiling of a bust of the poet Gray. He 
said it was probably the last occasion on which he would address 
an English audience, and he expressed his heartfelt gratitude 
for the kindness which had been shown him both in official and 

rivate life. He remarked that he came to England as a stranger, 
but leaves it with the feelings of a brother. The audience is 
said to have been deeply touched by Mr. Lowell’s evident emo- 
tion, and loudly ane | him as he concluded his address. 

—It is officially announced that Victor Hugo will be buried in 
the Panthéon. The date of the funeral was unfixed when we 
went to press, though the Government desired to have it take 
place to-day (Saturday). M. René Goblet will deliver the funeral 
oration. Five hundred deputations have already intimated their 
intention to attend the funeral. The Revolutionists have deter- 
mined to take advantage ot the affair to make a demonstration. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will begin in June the publica- 
tion of a collection of summer novels to be known as the River- 
side Paper Series. Prof. Hardy’s ‘But Yet a Woman ’—now 
in its 20th thousand—leads off the series, and will be followed 
by ‘ Missy,’ by the author of ‘ Rutledge,’ Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s 
‘ Stillwater Tragedy,’ Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Elsie Venner,’ and others, 
some of which will be new to the public. 

—The correspondence of Richard Wagner, edited by Herr 
Emerich Kastner, of Vienna, is to be published in that city. 

—Messrs. Porter & Coates will publish about July ist: 
‘Camp Fire and Wigwam,’ by Edward S. Ellis ; ‘ Hector’s In- 
heritance ; or, The Boys of Smith’s Institute,’ by Horatio Alger, 
jr.; ‘ Ten Nights in a Bar Room,’ by T. S. Arthur, printed from 
new plates ; a revised edition of ‘ The Children’s Book of Poetry,’ 
compiled by Henry T. Coates ; ‘ The Young Wild-Fowlers,’ by 
Harry Castlemon ; and a second edition ot Smith’s * Bible Dic- 
tionary,’ edited by Peloubet. 

—The Spanish department of D. Appleton & Co. has grown to 
such an extent that it has been found advisable to issue a special 
descriptive and illustrated ‘ Catalogo Espafiol." Among the more 
recent publications in this department are four additions to the 








Biblioteca del Maestro—‘ La Educacion del Hombre,’ ‘ Direc- 
cion de las Escuelas,’ ‘ Lecciones de Cosas,’ and ‘ Principios y 
Practica de la Ensefianza;' Celidon’s ‘ Algebra Elemental,’ 
translations of Archbishop Gibbons’s ‘ Faith of Our Fathers,’ H. 
Rowan Lemly’s ‘ Gymnastic Exercises,’ and N. T. Lupton’s 
‘Elementary Principles of Agriculture ;’ an édition de luxe of 
the Spanish classic, * Don Quixote ;’ and a new edition of Dr. 
Thomas’s standard work on The Diseases of Women, containing 
six new chapters and seventy-five new engravings, witha preface 
and therapeutical appendix by Dr. Juan G. Puron. 

—Five thousand guineas is reported to have been the price 
paid by the publishers for the copyright of General Gordon's 
Diary, which will not, even in General Gordon’s digressive style, 
fill more than an ordinary volume. 

—The leading contribution to The Magazine of American 
History for June is a critical study of the professional life and 
character of Charles O’Conor, by Chief-Justice Charles P. Daly, 
of New York, who has for forty years occupied the bench ot a 
Court where, for a considerable portion of that period, Mr. O’Con- 
or was constantly before him. 

—According to The Pall Mall Gazette, M. Zola, in his pref- 
ace to the French translaton of Mr. Moore’s book, ‘A Mum- 
mer’s Wife,’ intends to give a complete history of the naturalistic 
movement in Russia, Germany, Spain, Italy, Holland. ‘ The 
novelist is in correspondence with different literary men in all 
these countries, and has received from them information on all 
the points he wishes to touch on. The English novel will natu- 
rally come in for the lion’s share of criticism.’ M. Charpentier 
will publish the book. 

—‘Elementary Physiology,’ by Dr. Richard J. Dunglison, 
will leave the press of Porter & Coates in June. It is specially 
prepared to show the effects of alcohol and tobacco on the human 
system. 

—General Grant has dedicated his Autobiography ‘to the 
officers and soldiers engaged in the War of the Rebellion, and 
also those engaged in the War in Mexico.’ 

—A memorial window, which has been placed in the chancel 
of Stratford-on-Avon Church at the exclusive cost of American 
visitors to the poet’s tomb, was unveiled early in the present 
month by Mr. Howard Porter, of New York, on behalf of the 
American Minister. The subjects represented in the window 
are Shakspeare’s ‘Seven Ages,’ illustrated from the Bible. 
Thus, says the London Literary World, the infant is represented 
by the finding of Moses in the bulrushes, the lover by Jacob and 
Rachel ‘at the well, etc. The project originated with the late 
Vicar, the Rev. Dr. Collis, trom a suggestion made by Mr. Henry 
Graves, of Pall Mall, London, and the work has been in prog- 
ress for several years. 


—E. O. Jameson has written a ‘ History of Medway, Mass.,’ 
which the town will publish as soon as subscriptions warrant. 
It covers the period from 1713 to 1885, and will be illustrated 
with nearly 100 maps and engravings. 

—We are glad to see that a cloth-covered edition of Mr. 
Wilstach’s * Montalembert’ is published by the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 

—Eric Mackay’s poem, ‘ The Waking of the Lark,’ recently 
printed in Zhe /ndependent, is spoken’of by the Rev. T. T. Mun- 
ger in these terms: ‘ As I read it, stanza after stanza—not an 
imperfect verse, not a eens, with a gustained increase 
of pure sentiment and glowing fancy—I was ificlined to place it 
beside Shelley’s. It is not so intellectual as Shelley’s, but I am 
not sure that it is not truer. Mackay’s is the lark itself ; Shel- 
ley’s is himself listening to the lark,’ 

‘Poor Boys Who Became Famous,’ by Sarah K. Bolton, will 
be issued in a month or so by T. Y. Crowell & Co. It will 
contain sketches of Garibaldi, Gambetta, Eads, Farragut, Ole 
Bull, Cornell, Meissonier, and about twenty others, with portraits, 

—Charles de Kay revives, ina recent number of The Catholic 
World, the interesting story of ‘The ‘* Old Filés’’ of Ireland,’ 
a filé being in ancient times a poet, author, historian, lawyer, 
and courtier, who wandered about and sang his nation’s deeds 
from castle to castle. He occupied a position subordinate— 
pecans historically subsequent—to the fully pagan Druid, while 

etween him and the bard it is difficult to draw the line. While 
philological conclusions entirely forbid our agreeing with Mr. 
de Kay that the modern word ‘fellow’ (of a — or society) 
comes from jiledha, a derivation of fi/é, however alike they may 
be in meaning, this does not prevent us from admiring the ex- 


cellent style of his essay, and uttering the wish that he may con- 
tinue his Erse studies in future num 


rs of the World, 














—G, P. Putnam’s Sons add to their previous announcements 
for the early summer: ‘New York and The Conscription of 
1863,’ a chapter in the history of the Civil War, by Gen. James 
B. Fry ; ‘Our Sea-Coast Defences,’ by Lieut. Eugene Griffin, 
U. S. A.—the first volume in a new series entitled Military Mono- 
graphs ; ‘The American Caucus System : Its Origin, Purpose, 
and Utility,’ by Geo. W. Lawton, and ‘ The Science of Business : 
A Study of the Principles Controlling the Laws of Exchange,’ 
by Roderick H. Smith, both in the series of Questions of the Day ; 
in fiction, ‘A Social Experiment,’ by A. E. P. Searing, ‘A 
New England Conscience,’ by Belle C. Greene, and a popular 
edition of Miss Greene’s ‘ A Strange Disappearance.’ 

—Charles R. Hildeburn, of Philadelphia, has compiled a work 
in two volumes of about 400 pages each, in which are given the 
title and collations of all the books, pamphlets and broadsides 
(about 4000 in number) printed in Pennsylvania during the hun- 
dred years following the introduction of printing into the Middle 
Colonies. The arrangement is chronological, and the work is 
thoroughly indexed. Charles L. Woolwar’, of 78 Nassau 
Street, New York, publishes it at $10 a copy, under the title of 
* The Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania: 1685 to 1784.’ 

—The English works of Raja Ram-Mohun-Roy, the first and 
greatest reformer of modern India, have at last been collected 
and are to be published in Calcutta. There is hardly a subject 
of importance to India, whether it be social, political, or relig- 
ious, which has not been dealt with by the Raja. 

—Prof. Vambéry, who has been very favorably impressed with 
his reception in England, is likely, Te Atheneum ‘hears, to 
contribute a characteristic paper, relating his experiences, to 
an early number of one of the principal English magazines. He 
is, moreover, going to add another volume to the works he has 
already published on the Central Asian question—a book which 
will relate more particularly to Afghanistan and Russian in- 
trigues there. Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish it. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon publish a new work by 
Rev. Dr. Lansdell—‘ Russian Central Asia, Including Kuldja, 
Bokhara, Khiva and Merv.’ From The Academy we learn that 
it describes a journey of 12,000 miles—so0o by rail, 3500 by 
water, and 3700 on wheels, horses, or camels—through Western 
Siberia to Kuldja and thence through Russian Turkestan and 
the Kirghese Steppes to Tashkend, Khokand, and Samarkand. 
Crossing into Bokhara, the author travelled through the Khanate 
as guest of the Emir, floated 300 miles down the Oxus to Khiva, 
pr then continued by a new route across the land of the Turk- 
omans and north of Merv to Krasnovodsk. The book contains 
lists of 4300 species of fauna and flora, a bibliography of 7oo 
titles, and an index with more than 10,000 entries. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert have in preparation for immediate 
issue an American Version of ‘The Book of Psalms.’ This 
will be published in a volume by itself, and will also be incor- 
porated in a new edition of their Revised New Testament. 

—We clip the following from The Summary, a weekly journal 

ublished in the interests of the New York State Reformatory :— 
Some time ago the Concord Library purchased Mark Twain’s 
‘Huckleberry Finn,’ and was grieved to find that it was an 
‘irreligious’’ book. The local newspapers took up the story and 
passed it round, each adding its own embellishment, until at last 
it was proclaimed that Mark Twain’s day as a humorist was 
over. The Reformatory Library also procured * Huckleberry 
Finn,’ was simila@ly impressed, and the fact came under the 
notice of Professor Sanborn when he was visiting us. Ina letter 
of last week this gentleman writes to the Superintendent: ‘I 
have read ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn,’’ and I do not see any reason 
why it should not go into your Reference Library, at least, and 
form the subject of a debate in your Practical Morality Class. I 
am serious in this.’ This at least suggests an adequate apology 
for the general toleration of ‘ Huckleberry Finn.’ 

—‘ An undertaking, extraordinary even in these days of novelty 
and originality,’ says The Pall Mall Gazette, ‘has been pro- 
posed by a well-known capitalist, and, if the idea is well receiv- 
ed, it may before long be carried out. The suggestion is to 
establish a Circulating Picture Loan Society, on the principle of 
Mudie’s Library. In consideration of an annual payment, sub- 
scribers will be entitled to the loan of one or more pictures by 
living artists of every degree of talent, according to the amount 
of their subscription. These pictures would be changed from 
time to time—say every three or six months, as the subscriber’s 


taste or the terms of his contract might dictate. A list of artists 

and their works available for circulation would be published by 

the sro periodically. It is claimed by the promoter that 
by means o: 


his scheme the artistic taste of the middle classes 
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throughout the country would be well served and educated as . 
well, the inconvenience of paying down a lump sum for the 
acquisition of a picture would be obviated, a great impetus would 
be given to art, and a very necessary encouragement offered to 
artists of every grade.’ 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 


quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.] 
QUESTIONS, 
No. 960.—Can you give me the authorship of the following lines (quoted 
from memory), and tell me where I can find them ? 
Horatio’s servant once with bow and cringe, » 
Swinging the parlor door upon its hinge, 
Dreading a negative and overawed 
Lest he should trespass, begged to go abroad. 
‘ Go, fellow, whither ? ’—turning short about— 
‘ Nay, stay at home, you’re always going out.’ 
‘ Tis but a step, sir—just at the street’s end.’ 
‘For what?’ * An’t please you, sir, to see a friend.’ 
‘ A friend !’ Horatio cried, and seemed to start, 
* Yea, marry, shalt thou, and with all my heart, 
And fetch my cloak, for tho’ the night be raw, 
Tl see him too,—the first I ever saw !’ 
LYNCHBURG, Va. A. T. 


No. 961.—In your fine review of Mr. Woodberry’s late volume on Poe, 
contained in the issue of Jan. 31, you make the following suggestive crit- 
icisms on the author himself: ‘A poem was with him often at the start a 
mere /arva, transparent and impalpable, like a honey-comb through which 
the sun shines ; but again and again he returned to it, filling it with riches 
and with sweetness, till it ran over, or exhaled a scent of immortality ; ’ 
again, you speak of him as‘ reprinting his own poems and stories time after 
time in different journals, and revamping his old criticisms in the shape of 
‘‘Marginalia” or ‘‘ Notes and Criticisms on American Wniters.’”’’ This 

culiar process of Poe was clearly beyond a mere revision or re-editing of 

is work, not uncommon with authors, but consisted of an actual re-writing 
or making-over of an old theme. Other instances of this habit are occa- 
sionally to be noticed in literature, but with Poe it seems to have been a 
regular rule, or mania, and suggests as an interesting subject for remark 
the consideration of the literary ethics of such a process. It can hardly be 
termed plagiarism, in the common sense of the term, for that seems to in- 
clude only a theft from others, while in this case the author’s own work 
only is concerned. Will yeu have the kindness to give an opinion on the 
matter of literary elaboration, particularly as regards the author’s relations 
to the public? 

Denver, Cou. C. B. 


[The right of poets to revise their own work is incontestable. Many have 
exercised it to the benefit of their best productions, while others have 
maimed their literary offspring by the process—as in the case of Words- 
worth, who spent his declining years in the thankless task of dulling the re- 
fined and polished gold of his prime. What Poe did was something Sifferent 
from this, and from a moral if not a literary point of view something more 
lamentable; for unless tradition is untrustworthy, he woudd slightly recast 
an old poem or bit of prose, and palm it off on a confiding editor or pub- 
lisher as new. | 





No. 962.—I should be grateful for the titles of some of the best replies 
to Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason. 


Troy, N. Y. F, L. P. 


' ANSWERS. 

No. 948.—I resided near Mr. John Adams Locke, on Staten Island, from 
1843 to 1846 (inclusive), where he was recognized as the author of the cele- 
brated Moon Hoax; and I never then heard the matter called in question. 
Moreover, in about the year 1840, Mr. Locke himself wrote an article on the 
subject for a New York daily paper—perhaps the Mercury—in which, as I 
very well remember, he admitted the authorship of the Hoax, and said in 
self-justification that it was intended as a satirical showing up of what he 
deemed the extravagances of the Rev. Dr. Dick, of Glasgow, the learned 
author of ‘The Christian Philosopher’ and other works. ' 

Carroui, Mp. B. B. G. 





No. 952.—3. ‘Monsieur Tonson come again’ is the title of a sprightly 
comedy, better known fifty years ago than it is to-day. A Frenchman, away 
from his native land, who greatly dreaded the unwelcome appearance of a 
certain Mr. Thompson, imagined himself dogged by that individual, even if 
he only came across the name. He could not take from a parlor-table an in- 
nocent copy of ‘ Thomson’s Seasons’ without great annoyance to himself, 
and the angry repetition ot his endless refrain, ‘Monsieur Tonson come 

in | 


Carro.t, Mp. B. B. Griswoxp. 


No. 955.—Elizabeth Wetherell was the nom de plume adopted by Miss 
Susan Warner, the author of ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ ‘Queechy,’ and a 
number of other works of fiction. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. M. F. A. 

[The same answer comes from E. J. B. and J. W. W.] 








MIt.ions OF DoLLaRs WERE Lost by men who were accidentally injured in 1884 
and not insured in Tue Travecers, of{Hartford, Conn. The wise ones insured, an 
drew $949,000 in Cash’ Benefits. 








